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history of Indian industries.
Bengal The first chapter of the history of land administration by the East India Company opens with the management of districts made over to them in Bengal and in the Karnatic by the native ruling princes in payment of debts incurred on account of subsidies promised, but not paid. It also includes the story of the management of lands or tracts the revenues of which were assigned to European servants of the East India Company in liquidation of the private debts advanced by the latter to the ruling princes of Bengal and Karnatic and swelled to fabulous sums by all the methods of chicanery and fraud known to moneylenders. These lands were not crown lands that could be given away by the ruling princes without any regard to the rights of those who owned them or held them. They were lands which in many cases had been owned and held for generations in the families of the then existing owners, occupiers or holders thereof. The only right which the ruling Princes had was the Government's share of the produce, call it revenue or rent as you please. Yet the East India Company and its European servants treated these assignments of revenue as if the lands themselves had been given to them in complete ownership, regardless of the rights of those to whom they had belonged or by whom they had been cultivated or held in some sort of tenure for generations. Estates held for generations were put to auction and given over to the highest bidder. "In the provinces of Burdwan and Midnapur," wrote Governor Verelst in a letter to the Directors of the East India Company on December 16, 1769, "those evils which necessarily flowed from the bad policy of the Moorish Government had in no sort decreased. On the contrary, a plan was adopted in 1762 productive of certain ruin to the province."
"The lands were let by public auction for the short term of three years. Men without fortune or character became bidders at the sale; and while some of the former farmers, unwilling to relinquish their habitations, exceeded perhaps the real value in their offers, those who had nothing to lose advanced yet further, wishing at all events to obtain an immediate possession. Thus numberless harpies were let loose to plunder, whom the spoil of a miserable people enabled to complete their first year's payment."
The intense cruelty and heartlessness with which revenues were collected in Bengal is proved by documentary evidence on the subject. In a letter of the Directors of May 9, 1770, occur the following sentences:
"The 'famine which has ensued, the mortality, the beggary, exceed all description. Above one-third of the inhabitants have perished in the once plentiful province of Purneah, and in other